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NORMON PEASANTS WORSHIPPING ROMISH IDOLS. 


England was conquered by the Normans, readers habitually regard that event in a 
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under William, Duke of Normandy, in favorable point of view, because it was suc- 
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1066, in consequence of which a general ceeded by a period of greater public tran- at 
system of change was. introduced, which quillity, and because the French are gener- ah 
has more or less of] lected aimost eve ry de- ally « ‘onside red as having yr been farther ad- ee 
partment of public and private affairs. ‘To anced in refinement, or at least in civiliza- i 
the present day, and even in our own coun- tion, than the Anglo-Saxons, whom they Be 
try, we meet every day, and every moment, ote ed to their power, and, in a con- i 
in the words we sp ak af m thing else, some siderable de gree, to their lancuage, customs * 
remnant to remind an intelligent man of the and laws, 


Norman conquest. Many writers and (Civilization, however, 313 an exceedingly 
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indefinite term; and, the sooner we obtain 
just and clear ideas respecting its true 
Civilization should 
be viewed in distinct aspects, as it relates to 
physical, intellectual and moral things ; 
and we should learn to appreciate it in its 


foundations the better. 


different states and degrees, according to 
their relative value. An American feels 
the difference between our moral and in- 
tellectual condition and that of Southern 
Eur pe, when he witnesses scenes like that 
above depicted, which daily and hourly oc- 
of Romish churches. 
Probably every one of our readers, at such 


cur in thousands 
a sight, would make the reflection: “ ‘These 
We never 
see such an expression of countenance, such 
degraded postures, such a look of abject 
subjection, mingled with a stolidity of as- 


people are wholly unlike us.” 


pect, which likens the human countenance 
to that of the brute. Yet such is one of 
the natural effects of idolatry, imposed by 
a priesthood, whatever be the age, the 


country, or the object. 

These persons, attracted by the reputed 
sanctity, or miraculous powers of the image 
enclosed in the case before them, or driven, 
by the commands of their confessors to do 
penance before it, are engaged in several 
different acts of devotion. 'The greater part 
of the number are kneeling and repeating 
prayers; while the man in the foreground 
appears to be making an offering of some 
thing he values, or raising it to receive 
All this 
‘s done under a belief in superstitions which 


some holy influence by the touch. 


we utterly reject, and with pity, contempt, 
and abhorrence :—contempt for their child- 
ishness and waat of evidence, abhorrence 


for their opposition to the commands and 
the honor of God, and pity for the poor 
victims of ignorance and imposture. 
Sometimes a glass case is put up in a 
church or a convent, in which a living 
saint is exhibited, as an object of worship. 
Some poor devotee, emaciated to skin and 
bone, by a long course of fasting, wakeful- 
ness and perhaps hard labor, is declared to 
be im a state of heavenly extacy, with 
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persons have been occasionally exhibited, 
as of great sanctity, and whose emanations 
of miraculous influence, communicate bene- 
fits of different kinds to those who approach, 
touch, or pray to them. 

Now the Saxons were ignorant and super- 
stitious ; and Christianity had been corrup- 
ted long before the Norman Conquest. 
But the Normans were more superstitious, 
and much more subjected to Rome. By in- 
troducing and confirming Romish influence, 
they did a great and lasting injury to Eng- 
land, the remains of which we are not at a 
loss to perceive at the present day. ‘There 
are those even among us, who still prefer 
that old system of superstition and ignor- 
ance, with the exaltation of an arrogant 
priesthood, and the degradation of the 
people under the soles of their feet, so long 
aiter the Bible has overturned it in Eng- 
land, and founded, on this side of the At- 
lantic, a powerful and prosperous state, on 
principles of a nature exactly the opposite. 
One bible would be enough to drive from 
the idol every one of its devotees; and 
a few copies of the Word of God, as the 
Pope seriously assures us in his late Bull, 
would shake the whole system of Rome, 
throughout the peninsula of Italy. 

W hatever, therefore, the views with which 
superficial minds may regard the conquest 
of England by the Normans, intelligent 
Christians can hardly fail to concur with 
Mr. Sullivan, in that forcible passage which 
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we have already quoted, in the 2&th num- 
ber of the Penny Macazine, 


(page 443d.,) in which he says :— 


American 


“So far as can be discerned, in looking 


back through the obscurity of ages, it was 
a grievous and unmitigated misfortune to 
the Saxon race, to England and to the 
world, that William the Conqueror had not 
been conquered and slain himself, instead 
of Harold, at the battle of Hastings.” 
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The use of barley in preparing fermented 
liquors is very ancient. 


) | lis invention is as- 
cribed to the Moy plians. 


In Nubia the green 
ears are boiled In water and eaten with milk. 
Ihe beer of: the Greeks was called barley 
Wine. ‘he ancient Germans also made wine 
of it. it was the general drink of the Anglo 
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Saxons, wine being the drink of “ elders and 
the wise,” they did not, however, use hops in 
their ale, as these were first used in the 
Netherlands, in the beginning of the 4th 
century, and in England two centuries afier- 
wards. There are more than 30 millions of 
bushels of barley annually converted into 
malt in Great Britain, and more than 8 mil- 
lions of barrels or 288 millions of gallons of 
beer made, of which four-fifths are strong 
beer. 

One would think from this—and certainly 
not without reason—that, in addition to the 
vast quantities of wines and ardent spirits 
made, imported and drank in that country, 
that if must be a “land of drunkenness ;” 
and when we find this statement accompanied 
by the following remarks from the prolessedly 
pure and philanthropic source from whence 
itis derived, the fact 1s not more startling 
than the conclusions are mortifying. ‘* This 
is,’ says the commentator, ‘*a consumption 
by the great body of the people of a favorite 
beverage, which indicates a distri’ution of 
the national wealth, satisfactory by compart 
son with the general poverty of less advanced 
periods of civilization im our own country, 
and with that of less industrious nations in 
our own day.” 


We might enquire, perhaps, without being 
charged with presumption, if “the annual 
distribution” of 40 mullions of bushels of 
barley, thus in our opinion infinitely worse 
than wasted, to hungry millions of poor, 
would not ‘indicate’ a far more “ satisfac- 
tory distribution of the national wealth ?” 

55,000 acres of land were occupied in 1838 
ingthe cultivation of hops, and the malt on 
which duty was paid was 40,505,566 bushels ; 
and in 1836, 44,397,719 bushels. Estimating 
the product at 30 bushels the acre, the land 
which this must occupy, Is 147,959 acres, to 
which add that occupied by hops, and the 
land employed for the purpose of producing 
malt liquor, would be 202,959% acres of prime 
soil. Caleulating the soil to produce the 
same number of bushels of wheat as of bar- 
ley consumed, as above, and each bushel at 
60lbs., the product would be 2,663.263,140 
ibs. Now, estimating 500 Ibs, to support one 
person, or as equal to 480 lbs. of flour, the 
estimated annual consumption of each In- 
dividual, and this land would support 5,326,- 
526 persons! who are, in fact, deprived of 
bread by this “ satisfactory distribution of 
ihe national wealth !’—to say nothing of Its 
wretched and destructive effects; or, to use 
more apt words, “the poverty of less ad- 
vanced periods of civilization !” 


The beer manufactured in Great Britain and 
[reland, according to the returns of 1830, 
Which are the last, was over 9,500,009 bar- 
rels! or 342,000,000 gallons (!) the proportion 
for Ireland being estimated at one million of 
barrels, or 36,000,000 of gallons. In view of 
such facts, another eminent British writer 
says, “* Barley ranks, in importance, next to 
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wheat, as affording an innocent and invigor- 
ating fermented liquor.” 

Jesides this there were imported into Great 
Britain, in 1840, 8,518,489 gallons of wine, 
5,451,743 of which were retained for home 
consumption. ‘lhere was also imported du- 
ring the same vear 8,011,017 galls. of ardent 
spirits. If these amounts be added to the 
foregoing, viz. : 9,500,000 barrels, or 342,000,- 
000 gallons of ale, beer and porter made and 
sold in Great Britain and Ireland, as per re- 
turns of 1830, the result is (deducting, say 
two million gallons of spirits for exportation,) 
354,462,750 gallons! of these alevholic 
liquors drank there annually! But this does 
not include the large quantities of gin, wine 
and rum, manufactured throughout the king- 
dom, or the many thousands of private 
brewerles.—Chapin’s Hand Book of Planis. 





The changes produced in plants by the as- 
similation of the various substances of which 
they are composed, are the results of chemi- 
cal action, and are traceable from the germ 
to the full-grown plant and fruit. Water and 
carbon are resolved into their constituent parts, 
and these enter into new forms and combina- 
tions to constitute their solid portions. ‘The 
hydrogen of the water unites with the carbon, 
received through the leaves from the air, to 
form oils, resins, sugar, ete. 
the water combines with fluids to form acids, 
etc., and is also given off from the leaves 
in the form of gas. 

The reproduction of plants is by evolution, 
which in process and effect is similar to that 
of animals. ‘They are endowed with organs 
which disunguish sexes and which are gene- 
rally observable, but which change after evo- 
lution. ‘The polen or farina, the seminal prin- 
ciple of plants, is contained in vessels called 
anthers. A part of this penetrates the stzgma, 
the head of the pisti, and is conveyed to the 
ovary of particular plants, and there the germ 
or ovules are aflected. Both sexes are united 
in one flower in most plants; in others they 
are separated, and the former is therefore 
called a pertect flower, while the latter is 
called male and female. ‘These last stand on 
one siem, or are attached to different plants, 
ivolution 1s consequently most perfect and 
most readily effected in the perfect flowers, as 
thev are called, and likewise when the stem 
has male and female blossoms. But where 
the two sexes are entirely separated, evolution 
takes place only where the plants are suffi- 
ciently near tor the polen of one to be carnied 
by the wind, by insects, or by artificial means 
to the other. Should this not take place, the 
germ falis off, or the partial fruit is incapable 
of germination. Glands within the flowers 
secrete honey and attract insects which pow- 
der parts of their body with polen, and when 
visiting flowers of another kind they deposite 
it. In others it is said also, where perfect 
flowers of the two sexes are not near, small 
flies being attracted by the honey of one flower, 
are suddenly enclosed by it, and, in their en- 
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dea , [O ¢ , cessarily deposit tne po- 
len obtained from other flowers. On this SVs- 


Lionceus fyuunded his arrange- 
Further outlines of this will 
tner parts of this treatise, and 
scientine ternis W i be defined by the olossa- 
rv at the end ofthe volume. We have, how- 
. avoided technical language 
where it has been possible, wishing to render 
veeetable phy s0lOZy as entertainmg as 1U 1S 
useful.—Hend Book of Plants. 
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a - aie Cr ol, 
We ecommence to day a oriel HISLOTY Ol the 


. a wo a 
vwreat pinpostures NOW aclivels and exiensivery 
playing off in all quarters of the world, under 
the na) ‘a New Saint: and we wish our 


readers to bear in mind through the whole 


shall have to say on this 


subject, that we give nothing of our own, not 
a word trom any opponent of the system which 
we are exposing,— but that every statement 
is taken without any misrepresentation or col- 
oring whatever, from a book composed and 
published by a devotee of Rome, and accom- 
panied by the oflicial recommendation of Ro- 
That work is a small and 
cheap volume in French, designed for circula- 


mish Bishops. 


tion among the people; printed in Switzer- 
land, and procured in Canada. The preface 
informs us that it is an abridgement of two 
much larger works in the Ltalian language, 
published by Don Francisco de Lucia, of which 
large editions are said tohave been published. 
Now, as the history of St. Filumena as here 
presented, developes enough of the machine- 
ry by which certain classes of Romish impos- 
tuces are commenced, carried on, extended, 
and perpetuated, we have felt a _particu- 
lar desire to have our countrymen acquainted 
with the latest of the Acta Sanctorum, “Lives 
of Saints,” referred to in the last number of 
the American Penny Magazine. (Page 559.) 


Our readers will see, in What is to follow, 
that the whole of this great system of impos- 
ture has been “‘ got up,” as we vulgarly ex- 
press it, as a mere money speculation, by a 
man from Naples, who went to Rome for the 
express purpose of “ raising the wind” by a 
new trick on an old plan; that he brought in- 
to his scheme a variety of business operations, 
particularly the manufacture, pufling, and sale 
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erated through the superstitions of many, and 
probably the cupidity of not a few, to enable 
and to aid him in his schemes ; that this man, 
this author, publisher, puffer and hawker of 
books—this distributor of pictures and utterer 
of wonderful tales of miracles, this exciter of 
villages and cities, this leader of processions, 
procurer of banners, shrines, and statues, and 
their seller also; this companion of monks, 
priests, bishops and cardinals, and he who in- 
duced many of them to lend their countenance 
and aid to his schemes, by doing much of his 
work in their convents, parishes, dioceses, We. 
this truly duszness character, so skilled in pro- 
curing recommendations and certificates of 
miracles, signed by persons of influence, and 
a warm eulogium of his ‘*‘ wonder-working ” 
Saint Filumena, and who has succeeded in 
extending her worship, as the book infowms 
us, to “the most illustrious and populous 
cities of Europe,” and “ by zealous missiona- 
ries into China, Japan, and many Catholic es- 
tablishments of America and Asia,’’—this man 
is A JESUIT! 

A word more on the authority of the work 
from which we take the following statements. 
One of the Italian books from which it was 
compiled, “bears the imprimatur of the Holy 


Office,” (that is, the formal approbation of 


the Inquisition,) and the little work itself is 
accompanied by the official certificate of ‘Pierre 
Tobie, Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva.”— 
The passages which we have translated lit- 
erally, will be distinguished by 
marks. 


quotation 


Diseovery of the Relics of Saint Filumena. 

‘The body of Saint Filumena was found in 
1802, on the 25th of May, during the excava- 
tions which are annually made at Rome, in 
places consecrated by the burial of Saints.— 
They were made that year in the Catacombs 
of Saint Prisciila, on the new Salarian Way. 
A singular sepulchral stone was first discov- 
ered ; 1t was made of baked earth and presen- 
ted several mysterious symbois which had al- 
lusion to a Virgin and a martyr. These were 
divided by a transverse line, formed by an in- 
Scripuion, the first and last letters of which ap- 


peared to have been eflaced by the tools of 


ihe workmen in allempting to detach it from 
the tomb. it was thus:— 


‘(( Fr) LUMENA, PAX TECUM. Fy (ar).*” 





[*The name Filumena is now renerally 
supposed to be of Latin origin, from filia lumi- 
nis, the daughter of light. 
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‘History of the » Misti of Saint Filu- 
| Also, the 
by the aid of which they are interpreted. | 
‘The 


mena.” symbols and the vistons, 


martyrdom of Saint Filumena is 
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like stars.” He says that a somewhat simi- 
lar phenomenon is mentioned in the'life of St. 
John Nepomucene, whose body having been 
thrown into water, appeared at night as if 
wrapped in a garment of fire. ] 


a 





ee 


known enly from the symbols drawn uponthe 2 ‘It is well to remark, first. that these rev- 
3 pule hral stone of w hich we have spoken, ¢ elations were made to three different persons ; 
and the revelations made to different persons § the first of whom was a young artisan, very 
by the Same saint. Let us begin with the Q well known to Don Francisco de Lucia, who, 
former. . In his work which has been circulated by 
The symbols are described and interpre- thousands of copies in the kingdom of Naples 
ted in the following order and manner: and the surrounding states, bears public wit- 
Ist. An anchor, indicating death by drown- ness to the purity of his conscience and his 
ing. 2d. An arrow, to show that this weapon solid piety 
was used to wound. 3d. A palm, to inumate The second is a zealous priest, now a canon, 
victory in death. 4th. A whip, such as was whose devotion to the holy virgin, whose 
sometimes loaded withlead. Sth. Two other praises he sounds everywhere, deserves very 
arrows, showing a repetition of punishment.— special grace. 
‘ One With its point reversed, denotes a mira- The third and last is one of the young 
, like that performed on Mount Gargano, women consecrated to God in a rigid cloister 
v ohn an oxherd who had thrown an arrow at in Naples, about thirty-four years of age. 
a bull in a cave, where he had sought refuge, In the next place it is to be remarked, that 
and since consecrated to the arch-angel Mi- these three persons were unacquainted with 
chael, saw it rebound and fall at his feet.— each other, having never held any kind of in- 
6th. Finally a lilly, the symbol ofa virgin and tercourse, and dwelling in very distant 
innocence, ** which invites the Church to hon- places. . F 
or her under the glorious titles of martyr and And finally, the recitals which they have 
virgin.” given, Whether in conversation or writing, 
‘Tet us now see whether the revelations evidently agree in the main outline, and in 
of which we have spoken agree with these the principal circumstances with the epitaph 
different signs.” | we have explained above, and give ita devel- 
[ The book then proceeds, with a gravity opement both clear and edifying, by the de- 
perfectly ridiculous to a reader of any intelli- tails which they furnish.” 
gence, to narrate the following tales, without fIst. Viston. By a young artisan. Given 
T1VINg a single witness or piece of evidence to aS II) his own words. - 
support them. Yet, so degraded is the mind +1 ee the a 
of man under Romish education, that he gains ™ act — ee clesian, deeply im 
wodit in: Teale : ove with the virgin Filumena. He con- 
ar agg: an ) lemned her to different torments, and contin- 
his Inseription was interpreted, or partly 
ually flattered himself with the hope that their 
deciphered, by the assis stance of (a very dis- = eat ” «BD 
). severity would overcome her courage. mut 
interested personag re!) Father Marion Parme- pan, arte “hag etna pense 08 re 
ai pata seeing that all his hopes were vain, and that 
nothing eould conquer the resolute will of the 
‘T he stone hav’ ing been removed, the pre- holy martyr, he fell into an excess of madness, 
cious relics of the holy martyr were presented and in the rage which then agitated him, he 
LO view: and close beside them was a glass complained that he could not make her he- 
vase, extremely small, half entire and half come his wife. Finally, after having put her 
Dro ken, whose sides were covered with dry to the endurance of several tortures, ( and he 
blood. * * While the persons present were mentions particularly the same which are in- 
occupied in detaching the blood trem the dicated by the sepulehral stone, and of which 
ati of the vase, and were puiting these, he had absolutely no knowledge.) the tyrant 
Wil h the greatest care even the smallest bits, had her beheaded. This order had hardly 
in an urn of cut glass, several men of cultiva- been executed, when despair seized his soul, 
ied minds we them were ling int at He was then heard to exclaim: ‘It is all over 
seeing the urn all at onee sparkling in t er in. Ful na wt! ve » oy rife! §& 
maht, They came neatet—-ther contigs 2 comecemtee ee Seer 
as ¢ again: o the last breath. 
the sendiakaahs po Renee “if their yrs She is dead: how ean I survive her” And 
and with sentiments of the hyeliest admira- while saying these words, he seized hold of 
tion, united with the most profound respect, his beard in fury, fell into frightful convulsions, 
they gave thanks to God who glorifies him- >» and throwing himself from the summit of his 
self in his saints.’ ¢ =6 throne down upon the pavement, seized with 
The sacred particles on falling from the vase his teeth everything near him, and said he 
into the urn, transformed themselves into dif- > would be no longer emperor.” 
ferent precious and brilliant substances ; and % “Such, in few words, is an outline of the 
it Was a permanent transformation. 5 vision with which it has pleased God to visit 
[ This wonderful appearance of the parti- > asimple, ignorant man: a vision which is in 
cles is regarded by the writer as a fulfilment ¢ conformity with what history teaches us of 
of the passage in the Wisdom of Solomon, 3. $ the last years of Diocletian, (or at least of what 
7. “The just shall shine as the sun,—and 7? it gives us to understand of them).” [p. 27.) 
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. . - ) our wheat from the colonies of Valparaiso 
AGRICUL LT URAL. 5 cheaper than we can at present grow it. 
a ae oon - . ; J, : , 
NEW ZEALAND FLAX. 7 In farming flax there is not the slightest 2 
From * Brodie s Remarks on the past and present 2 risk attached to it; the roots will require to 
, 4 y Wihh e ) 
state of New Zealand » be planted about two yards apart, and in 
It is surprising, that although so much 4 eye ry year each plant will produce about 
concurrent te stimony has been adduced in | 28 fre sh roots, w - h mav be transp); anted 
proof of the great importance of promoting 4 oy left. as the parties think proper. Flax 
the eulti ivation of Ne AW Ze aland flax. the will li’ r\V" ve ry Soon he cultiv: Ale i upon cL 
subject has met with such a small share of laree seale in New Zealand, and under sys- } 
encouragement in ngland with a view to ( tematic arranvement will at once conf -_ 
) practical results, Many oy ao b nefit on its — and call into exist- 
\ | >» 4 ) : 
tivation of the phormium te NAL whey ope. at he pte: tet, it wif not only produce 
rated to occasion the long delay that has incalculable advantages to the settlement, 
taken place without any experiments being but will giveto all interested in the colo- 
cipal reason has been the want of adequate snrance of the reacarece of ¢ the ‘colony, ee" 
machinery for properly preparing the fibre. of its future greatness and stability. Many 
But | am now happy to state to those thou- parties im Dnndee, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, 
sands already connected with New Zealand, assured me of the immense importance of 
that a machine admirably adapted to the the flax cleaned by this machinery, sam- ) 
) purpose has now been constructed, though ples of vhich [ showed them, and Mr. Mull- 
at present | am not at liberty lo give any holland (of the largest house in the flax 
information concerning it, but hope Il may line, &c., in Ireland) assured me, that if 
be allowed to do so very soon. could procure a large quantity of the flax, 
Linens of the most beautiful texture, and the same as the sample, it was his candid 
cloths for wearing apparel, have been made opinion, that before long the New Zealand 
> from the fibre, and paper of different quali- flax woul a rse de the Ame rican cotion 
of the epidermis, glutinous substance, and Ire |. oat 
refuse tow; the tow has been valued at ) - 
can ’ | When Capt. Fitzroy (our present gover- 
£28 perton. One great advantage in this Yani. 2° i 7 
| 4 . be , nor) was examined before the committee of 
machinery is, that we can undersell the a ay ica x . 
J a 7 the Elouse of Lords, in 1838, he said:—* If 
foreign flax-growers in a surprising degree, | | P- , 
eh 5 Aig 00 he, properly manufactured, the New Zealand 
and at the same time give a large profit to ar ntaalll edalinn deans ceili maid Sik aan 
pe ee en ee a! axe very good rope, but there 
those concerned in the machmery.* ‘There nae - ‘sgn S a sk 
bs al uaieshek m,geant auiiiienamniaet Tew las been some defect in the way it has been 
S ¢ 2Se M4 "eX Ce agi a\We- : . ; ; ' ‘ 
ai manufactured, for it breaks in the nip some- 
Zealand flax, ‘simply because it _ been . 
: times. It wears an incredibly Jong time in 
¢ sent home in such an unfinished state ; it a 
a straight line, but sometimes, whe n much 
has been cut at all seasons of the year, but ’ 
now it is ascertained that there is only one ent, it gives way; date as the natives use it 
A <a S 4 / J ‘ y , ’ > 
eee ae , a com 7 often 300 A bg it “wt ea m for ° 
time it flowers: much attention has been sedis steele sinew a 
— nag ong? many years; there must, therefore, be some ¢ 
paid to the cultivation of the flax in the col- yp hicl d ( 
a a way of gr paring it which would make it 2 
ony during the last four years. ‘The flax “Table for ae we 
il Beat Aen. ceeeiilindll aoe by this ma- available for our rope. A net made in t ’ 
— sag way is kept by a family in the stump of a 
chinery has been the wild flax of New Zea- ¢ 4.77 sey | : a ) 
- | / ree, on a wooden frame made for it, anc ‘ 
land, the weed of the country: thirty thou. 5 7...” leon: Mer auntie ania’. Madinees td ales, 
d lve en ily none “ee ass them for many years. {may be ne ¢ 
ao sak tie & s re r 1 In my » sible that it loses some particular quality, $ 
{ v ee ada ; \ 
Ati er tig ‘se - tena dak aa Mt 2 and becomes brittle from the defective mode ¢ 
wher jax is cultivate vat its fibres ¢ 
~ “lala . — a lo packing, and its heating in consequence ‘ 
will greatly improve. The largest farms | | tie ee ot Rs ¢ 
, ona long voyage. Now, the defect in pre- , 
in New Zealand will eventually be flax ¢@ 0. oe Wises Wisesas: sthaden be te @ 
farms and not wheat. as we can procure paring It, which Capt. IiZroy alludes to, 1s ) 
5 & ats an ~ § the glutinous substance in the flax, which is ° 
2 all taken away by the machinery, : Ww ¢ 
* «This machinery has a great advantage > ee de is on, y sal : nery, and = ¢ 
over any other process ever tried, as there is P ' $ Is conve din Into a of dif- ¢ 
2re ‘e> ~ 
nothing chemical required in the cleaning of ferent qua ities, according to the process, 
the flax; no other patent having been taken which is impervious to wet. In 1831, gov- 
out, nor can be taken out for it.” ernment gave £40 per ton for 800 tons: if 
Se LO LPO DP LDR PAPO PPP-"— PAP LAPP? PPI VI NI IT wae / AAA AAS" LAAAAAAAAAN thn 
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é that flax was worth £40 the n, 2 its unclean 

S state, what is it worth now? Fair play has 
never Pay given to this flax; in all in- 
stances it has been cut in the Improper sea- 
son—a very material point, for then the 
flax is coarse and wiry, the fibres rugged, 
and not easily cleaned; the staple short, 
the color bad: but with all these defec ts, 

government have given £40 per ton for it. 


‘The phormium tenax resembles the gar- 
den iris: its chief peculiarities consist in the 
fibre being obtaimed in the leaf, and not, as 
is the case with European flax, from the 
stem; the outside coat of the leaf being 
stripped, the fibres are perceived running 

» parallel to one another through the whole 

; Jength. AIL the flax sent at present to this 
country has been cleaned by the natives 

¢ with the use of a muscle shell, a very rough 

and imperfect way of cleaning it, which 
must more or less injure the fibre. The 
leaves may be cut twice a year, the roots 

remaining in the soil for reproduction : a 

given quantity of phormium tenax will con- 

tain more of the fibrous substance than an 
equal quantity of Russian hemp ; and, I be- 
lieve, of any Europe an flax, on account of 
its lighter intrinsic weight. It has been in 
universal use among the natives from time 
immemorial: forme erly they cultivated it 

» with great care, but now they take no pains 
about it, and the whole erowth i iS Sponta- 
neous; it 1s a lapte d to every kind of use by 
them—their mat& are made of it, some of 
which are exceedingly hi indsome, and just 
like silk, as well as other articles of 

¢ clothing; also their baskets, sails, cables, 
fishing nets, &e. 

) The production which [ think is likely 
to yield a larger profit than any other, and 
is, therefore, better calculated to engage the 
attention of the colonist, is the smaller and 
shorter leaved. ‘This sort grows in great 
abundance in every part of the colony ; no 
soil seems unsuited for it—not even the very 
worst; and it thrives as well in an exposed 
situation as in a she‘tered one. Of all other 

S plants it can with the least delay and the 
least capital be rendered fit for export in 

large quantities. A flax farm of 100 acres 

will grow 2,410 plants per acre, each plant 
occupying two square yards, and yielding 

LOlbs. of green leaf (which i is under the 

) average ;) this would give 1,076 tons, and 

allowing one-eighth of “the e gross weight of 


) 
) 
} 
) 


( 


( 
) 


) 

2 green leaves (which has been proved. by 
5 experience out there) for real fibre, gives 
2 134 tons of hemp, besides which a quantity 
of coarse tow, equal to about one-quarter of 
2 the green leaves, which gives 268 tons fit 
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for making baggage and coarse canvas; 
then comes the glutinous substance, mixed 
up with the epidermis, for making paper. 
The two last ought to pay the expenses ; but 
say they will only pay one-half, and that 
the hemp is only sold for £20 a ton (which 
is £20 less than it is worth,) this would pay 
the ex! porter LOU per cent 

| firmly believe that ina very few years 
the expr ort of flax from New Zealand will be 
equal to that of wool from New South 
Wales; the flax is already the weed of the 
country, and all it requires is cleaning. In 
New Zealand we have no blight, no hot 
winds, no heavy droughts, as in New South 
Wales, to hurt our flax. Compare the risk 
of the sheep-holder in New South Wales 
with that of the flax-grower of New Zea- 
land: supposing the expense of herding a 
flock of sheep, clipping the wool, sorting it, 
and sending it on board th ship for this 
country (which 1s often 500 miles land car- 
riage,) to be the same as growing the flax, 
&c.. of an equal value | 1 proportion to the 
wool. Jn growing flax we have no risk; It 


will crow whether we like it or not. 


ee — —_—- ——— + 


Poranp.—Letters from Poland represent 
that there has been great suffering in the an- 
cient palatinates of Sandomir, Plock, Lublin, 
Augustow, as well as in part of the palatin- 

te of Craeovia. Famine and all the evils in 
its train had been felt. In those unfortunate 
provinces, entire masses of people, deprived 
of every necessary, wander about the coun- 
try, divided into bands, in search of the most 
loathsome food which is oftener more adapted 
to soothe their hunger than to afford nourish- 
ment. Numberless diseases, the unavoidable 
consequence of destitution, rapidly diminish 
the number of these unfortunate men, and 
despair sometimes drives them to*acts of vio- 
lence which the authorities are not always 
able to repress. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE W ABASH.—The people 
along the line of the Wabash, we are pleased 
to see, are taking active measures lo improve 
the navigation of that river from its mouth to 
Lafayette. A Convention of Delegates from 
Indiana and Illinois was held at Vincennes, on 
the 24th ultimo, to take this subject into con- 
sideration. A large number of Delegates at- 
tended, and their proceedings were spirited 
and well directed to effect the object in view. 
No doubt is entertained of the practicability 


of making the Wabash navigable by means’ 


of forks and dams. 





Hottanp.—The Hague, Sept. 15.—The 
disease which has attacked the potatoes in a 
great part of the kingdom has attracted the 
attention of the government. It has induced 
an inquiry into the causes and character of 
the disease, and the means of preventing a 
rise in the prices of articles of subsistence. 
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AN EGYPTIAN MAMAL, OR OVEN FOR HATCHING EGGS. 


The hatching of eggs, and the rearing of 
chickens by artificial arrangements, after hav- 
ing been practised in Egypt}for ages, 
a wide and systematic scale, has 
formed in this country as a curious eXxperi- 
ment, and since attempted asa means of prolit. 
Unfortunately, a large apparatus constructed 
for this object, was destroyed by 
about to be put to use. 

The above cut shows the plan of the ovens 
used by the Egyptians. The middle part, A, 
is the door of a gallery, large enough for a 
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fire when 
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man to walk init conveniently, being about 
seven or eight high, and three feet 
wide. On each side of this is seen a pair of 
cells, one above the other, twelve or fifteen 
fect in leugth, four or five wide, and three feet 
hich, with a hole between them. The low- 
er one will hold four or five thousand eggs.— 
They have round holes, b B, by which a man 
pin. The upper 


feet 


can cre one is for fire.— 
Niamals differ only in the nnmber of these 


cells, which are of nearly equal size. 








> 
-» 


A MAMAL 


SEEN 


Some have but three pair, and others as 
many as a dozen; so that a large mamal can 
contain 80,000 eggs. The floors are covered 
with a mat of flax, or some other non-conduet- 
mg substance. Fires are made in the upper 
cells, which burn slowly, ‘the smoke finding 
vent by the holes intothe gallery, and passing 
through its roof, 
for several da 


After keeping up the fires 
ys, (from 8 to 10,) the holes are 
stopped: sometimes the eggs are removed, 
after a while, to the upper cells, if the heat is 
insufficient below. They require a tempera- 
ture of 96 degrees by Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter, that is, 32 degrees by Reaumur’s, for 21 
days, and then they hatch. 
time required by the hen. 


This is the same 

It was ascertained, 
there were in Egypt 386 mamals, 
the eontrol of the government. Six or eight 
broods were annually hatched in each of them, 
so that it was supposed that the whole num- 
ber of chickens in a year wasan hundred mil- 


a few years since, that 


all under 


IN PERSPECTIVE 


a ae ee te i a ee _o—éP LAL II I ™ 


lions, although about one 


lost. 


third of the eggs 
were 

A few vears ago, no successful experiment 
in hatching eggs was known to have been 
made in England: but with our present ac- 
e with the means of producing, dif- 
fusing, and retaining heat, probably the busi- 
ness mioht be carried 


OuaiMtane 


advantageously in 
every civilized country. The Egyptian meth- 
ring the chickens appears not to have 
| understood abroad, and much diffi- 
culty was apprehended from this part 
business. 


od of rea 
been wel 
of the 
We were assured, however, at the 
room of American Hatching 
Oven, or Ekkaleobion, ( Caller of Life,) that 
the task was easy and successful. The half 
grown chickens and pigeons which we saw, 
were very healthy. 


exhibition the 


Reaumur, among his devices some time aro, 
invented and improved a warm chamber for 
the rearing of chickens hatched by artificial 


means, of which the following cut will civea 
correct idea, 
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REAUMUR’S ARTIFICIAL CHICKENS’ MOTHER. 


Heat first placed them in a box warmed 
from below, but they appeared uncomfortable, 
and he concluded that they needed to have 
their backs warmed. He theretore attached 
to a wicker cage, a box with a low and slo- 
ping top, lined with sheepskins, wool out ; so 
that chickens of different sizes could creep in 


ee ae a 


up and swallow crumbs or seeds, twelve or 
twenty four hours after leaving the shell, and 
spent their time gaily between feeding—play- 
ing in wicker cage and sleeping. They re. 
tired to repose at night, and woke at the first 
dawn of day, or at the light of a lamp, and 
then ran out of their sleeping room. They 





till they found their proper position. Hedivi- ¢ lay so snug while asleep, as often to leave an 
ded it by a partition, and kept the smallerand. 2 impression upon the wool over their little 
weaker chicks by themselves. He also left ‘backs. 
both ends open, or closed only by acurtain, ¢ Whether such arrangements are necessary 
so that the little ones could retreat when ) or even important, we are not able to deter- 
crowded too much, and running around tothe §$ mine; but the facts we have here briefly sta- 
entrance find a better place. They showed ted may perhaps be of some use to persons 
great fondness for this brooding machine, and who have poultry under their care. We shall 
were very thrifty. They would begin to pick be glad to receive further information. 
A VISIT TO VERSAILLES. , of globes, cubes, cones, and others more fan- 

Having spent a few days in Paris, I felta 5 tastic. In the midst were large circular 
strong desire to pay a visit to Versailles. ¢ basins of white marble, filled with water, 
While studying French in a retired village ¢@ by “Jes Grands Eauz,” or the Great 
of New England, several years before, had > Fountains, which rose into the air about an 
procured a little book, called the Stranger’s hundred feet, and fell again with a loud and 
Guide to that city, and read the descriptions unintermitting roar, like that of a large cas- 
it gave of the splendid palaces and gardens, cade. 
adorned with beautiful ponds of water, shady ¢ From this terrace, (to which I had ascended 
walks and fountains. I had also heard re- ¢ by a broad staircase of white marble,) I 
peated the story of King Louis AVI., asa Q turned to look back upon the beautiful paths 
fine engraving had hung in my father’s » in which I had so long been straying, and 
house, representing hirn taking leave of his ¢ which now lay spread out on an exten- 
wife and children, when about to leave the 2 sive level, about fifty feet below. Through 
palace of Versailles to be executed. S the midst opened a wide avenue, bordered 

On reaching the place, I found the garden . with thick groves, and ctossed by gravel 
far more extensive and beautifulthan I had 2 walks, where hundreds of gay groups of visi- 
expected ; and spent some hours in wander- ») tors from Paris were seen, winding among 
ing about the lawns and avenues, admiring § little flower-gardens, or along the banks of 
the fountains and resting in the shady groves. : the placid lakes, ull they were almost undis- 

In the rear of the palace is a large terrace, >  tinguishable at the opposite extremity of the 
bordered with vases of bronze, marble and grounds, about two miles distant. Just be- 
porphyry, and in some places with box trees fore me, and at some distance below, at the 
and other evergreen plants of the deepest foot of the grand staircase, was the most 
foliage, trimmed and clipped into the forms beautiful fountain in France, if not in Europe, 
nai ey ee ee 
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by which countless streams of water were 
thrown in different directions from the mouths 
of as many marble figures of various forms 
and sizes. These figures were ranged on the 
sides and summit of a conical eminence, and 
so placed that the pure white currents cros- 
sed each other with regularity, yet variety, 
and formed a rich dome of snowy spray, 
sparkling with millions of drops, which some- 
times showed the colors of the rainbow, as 
they rose and fell into the marble basin below. 


On approaching the palace doors, I ob- 
served a gentleman standing in the shade of 
its walls, with a boy about fourteen years of 
age, who drew my attention by his apparently 
close regard of our party. On coming nearer, 
he stepped forward, with the air of diffidence 
of a well bred man, accosting strangers, and, 
with an apology for his boldness, enquired 
whether we were Americans. We replied in 
the affirmative. ‘ Then,” said he, *‘ here is 
@ young countryman of yours,” pointing at 
the boy I have mentioned. He has recently 
arrived in France; I accidentally met him 
in Paris. I had a sister who removed from 
England some years ago, to live in America, 
and this is her son. I learned the fact with 
sreat pleasure; and, being an old bachelor, 
and being ona tour on the continent, | antici. 
pated much satisfaction in taking him with 
me. But I have already made a discovery 
which fills me with chagrin and mortiication. 
What sort of schools have you in the city 
of 2 JT understand he has lived there, 
and {£ supposed your people were intelligent 
enough to provide well for the education of 
the young. But he knows nothing. He }s 
totally unfit to travel; he never should have 
come to Europe until he had become able to 
understand something of what he sees; he 
ought never to have stirred from home with- 
out a good preparation to go abroad. ‘ You 
have a great and increasing country,” said 
he, ‘“‘and need virtuous and intelligent travel- 
lers to impart sound views and pure prin- 
ciples.” 

We expressed our surprize and regret, at 
finding one of our youth abroad under such 
unfortunate circumstances ; and felt mortitica- 
tion at the too just exclamations of our new, 
intelligent, and polished acquaintance. At 
the same time, his eloquent lamentations 
over the ignorance of his nephew excited in 
us sincere sympathy with him; for | cannot 
recal at this day, among the numerous travel- 
lers [ met with in my foreign tours, any per- 
son who expressed a more deep regard for 
solid practical learning, or one who lamented 
the want of it m another in such feeling 
tones. I know not how long I stood, under 
the shadow of the vast palace, listening to 
the eloquence of his grief; but I recollect I 
rejoiced at the reflection, that the gay groups 
which sometimes passed near us, and engaged 
the attention of our frivolous young conntry- 
men, so that he heeded not our discourse, 
were unacquainted with our language, and 
unsuspicious of the topic of our conversation. 
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Often after the polished stranger had bid- 
den us tarewe'!l, the incident returned to my 
mind, and Jed me to inquire, whether many 
of our youth are not as unqualified for the 
places they are to occupy at home, as he was 
to make his appearance among travellers 
abroad. How many of our cities, villages 
and families would have reason to shrink 
from the scrutiny of a sagacious observer, if 
such an one should come among them to en- 
quire into the principles, modes and extent of 
their education ¢ 

This incident led me also to reflect, more 
than I had before done, on the sort of quali- 
fications desirable for an American traveller 
in Europe, and on the subjects most worthy 
to occupy his attention. Should the readers 
of this magazine derive any gratification or 
Instruction from such notices of my tours as 
may perhaps be inserted in its succeeding 
numbers, they may ascribe it, in some mea- 
sure, at least, to the interesting stranger, 
whose urbanity and eloquence so powerlully 
pleaded in favor of good education and sound 
opinions, and taught me, on the grand ter- 
race of Versailles, to rank them, as he 
did, above the highest beauties and magnifi- 
cence of art. 

The Annual Fair and Meetings of the 
American Instituiee 

These commenced on the Sth of October, 
and, as usual, attracted great attention. 
The saloons, passages, and even the yard at- 
tached to Niblo’s Hotel in Broadway, above 
Prinee street, have been crowded with the 
usual variety of objects in different branches 
of the arts, fine fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
&c., deposited for exhibition. The evenings 
were enlivened by addresses from distinguish- 
ed gentlemen, by music and fireworks. In- 
teresung meetings were held at the Lyceum 
of Natural History, opposite, by the Conven.- 
tion of Agriculurists, at Which a greai num- 
ber of important facts were communicated 
by members from different parts of the coun- 
try, relating to soils, products, &c., which, 
we regret, want of room forbids us to record. 
The exhibition of fine cattle, and the plough- 
ing-match, which took place out of town, 
attracted much attention. 

Connected with these, though preceding it 
by a few days, was the meeting of the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society of West 
Chester County. 
Underhill of 


This was the work of Dr, 
New York, proprietor of the 
celebrated Vineyard of Isabella Grapes at 
Croton Point, (formerly Feller’s Point,) on the 
With 
creat zeal, perseverance, and good sense, Dr. 
Underhill has prosecuted the organization of 


North river, just above Sing Sing. 
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Fariners’ Clubs in the twenty-one towns in 
West Chester, County, and, by their united 
influence, an assemblage of one thousand or 
more respectable agriculturists and others, 
was collected at this first County Meeting, 
with a very creditable display of stock, vege- 
tables, fruit, &c., while the addresses de- 
livered, first in the court room, and then, for 
want of room, from a balcony in the open 
air, were of such a nature, as made a strong 
impression in favor of the object and plans 
of the Society, and to encourage imitators in 
other parts of the country. 


The Ploughing and Spading Matches took 
place at Kiarlacm. 


The space ploughed, one- eighth of an acre, 
to be completed in an hour. Three pre- 
miums, for the first, silver cup, value $8. 
Second, silver medal :—third, a dipoloma. 

The places in the field were decided by lot, 
as red e. The Judges decided, as follows :— 





the greatest satisfaction that he has viewed 
them with his own eyes, 

Although a Southern man, he was not un- 
aware of the great advantages, in this partic- 
ular, possessed by the North, to which his 
part of the country were indebted for so 
many of the necessaries of life. He spoke in 
terms of disapprobation of the policy of the 
South in exporting all they produced there, 
and expressed the hope that his section of 
the country would see, ere long, the necessity 
of rearing up home markets for the sale of 
its produce. He stated that Ohio raised more 
Wheat than the whole amount exported to 
foreign countries, and regretted that this sys- 
tem was unknown at the South, excepting in 
those parts which Northern farmers had 
themseives improved. He adverted to the 
eases of Southerners who had left their 
worn-out lands, gone west, and come back 
with wealth sufficient to buy all their native 
counties. He knew of ten gentlemen alone 
who could do so. Particularly he alluded 
with exultation to the effects produced by the 
coming to Virginia of several Duchess County 








} 6. Nr. Clark, o Morrisania. the 1st pre- jarmers, who had made comparatively value- 
? mium. less farms very valuable and desirable. He 
> 5 © Brewster, of Eng. Neighborhood, said that this was so in Fairfax, near the 
Y the 2nd do. District of Columbia, which had thus been 
¢ §, « Rae, of Morrisania, the 3rd do. oe sey. oe He — 
’ ss For the Spading-match, the following were a striking fact that the population aroun 
. Charleston, S. C., was less, now, by consider- 
the entries. Ground to be dug, 20 feet ong tha. 2 
, able, than just before the revolution. All 
and 10 feet wide,—Ist best, silver cup, $8 in : : . “$e 
wiienentiond Kant. @ elivien tackal.den Seekn which he attributed to the want of that spirit 
) ee ee : 5 of agricultural enterprize which character- 
) diploma. > ized the North. 
(he judges announced the premiums, as ¢ Mr. Craig, of Virginia, stated that the first 
» follows :— ‘ Iron Forge im the Union was erected in South 
. 1. Jos. P, Lodge—time 21 m.—best work, Carolina ; and eighty years ago South Caro- 
. 46 years old. lina ener to ge over 10,000 pounds 
) - ; » 7 Ss 
) 2 Wm. P. Lodge— “ 18m.—2ndbest do. of silk, and yet the strongest opposition to 
( Oe anni, ie ) American Manufactures now came from Vir- 
( ke ; < . . , . ? : Vs - \ . : Yr 7 
 g Jos. P, Lodge— “ 23m.—3rd do do. $ ginia and South Carolina. Yet he was 
| years do ) pleased to say that although in 1840 there 
5 3 < ‘ \ —_ = 69 }" ms. . 
; The competitors were father and two sons. | bees only 269 Gotton Manufactories in the 
; . : p Slave States, there were now over 350 of 
Exhibition of Ploughs for remiums. ¢ them, and these increasing. And in a few 
2 1, Mr. Hanly—Corn. Bergin’s plow, 250 lbs.  ) years the Southern States would manufacture 
‘ draft. ; : 2 all the cotton and woollen goods that they 
2. « Myer—Myer’s plow, 275 lbs. draft. ¢ could consume. North Carolina had been 
> The first took the premium of $8 silver silently but incessantly at work, until she has 
) cup; the second, a silver medal. ‘ established cotton, woollen, iron and paper 
) » manufactories in almost every town in the 
INTERESTING PACTS, . State. A few years ago it was an offence, 
) From the Speeches made befvre the Institute. § puvishable with a heavy fine, to establish a 
) . al » factory in Charleston, S. C., that was worked 
6 plowing as one of the most lMportabt m the ? and a company with $200,000 capital are es- 
> ' : ; - ) . . = > . ‘ . 
) Whole sctence of agriculture, and of turning ) tablishiag a Cotton Manufactory in that city. 
up the soil as lying at the foundation of it. > And there are 25 or 30 Cotton Manufactories 
5 He alluded to the rapid growth of those parts 2 jn Georsia. 
. ‘ . = 
§ of the country where it had been carried to 
2 the greatest perfection of improvement, and EneuisHh Rarmroap Movements.—In rail- 
of the decadence of those in which it had ‘ Way shares, speculation continues. 
been neglected; to the independene of the The election telegraph is now being laid 
practical farmer, and to his value in the body down on the Grand Junction of Railway, from 
politic. He knew very well, and had not Birmingham to Liverpool, Manchester, and 
long appreciated the vast improvements in Chester ; and, under certain restrictions will 
> this science at the North, and it was with be made available for commercial purposes. 
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This animal resembles a quadruped in 
some respects, and a fish in others, The 
head is round, and the nose broad, with ob- 
long nostrils, and Jarge sparkling black 
eyes; it has no proper external ears, but 
there are two apertures which answer the 
same purpose. The body is thickest at the 
junction of the neck; and thence goes ta- 
pering towards the tail, and is covered with 
thick bristly shining hair of various shades. 
The feet are of singular conformation ; and, 
were it not for the claws with which they 
are armed, micht well be taken for fins : and 
they actually do assist the animal in swim- 
ming, by means of their connecting webs. 

T'he ordinary length of the seal is from 
about five to six feet. It is found in every 
quarter of the globe, but chiefly towards the 
southern and northern regions. It swarms 
near the arctic circle, and the lower parts of 
South America, in both oceans ; it generally 
Jives in the water, where it subsists on fish. 
Sometimes, however, it ventures ashore, and 
basks on the rocks; but, the instant it is dis- 
turbed, it plunges tothe bottom. 


On the shores of the North and Icy seas; 
where the inhabitants are few, seals may 
be seen by thousands on.the rocks, suck- 
ling their young. Like all gregarious ani- 
mals in a wild waste, they keep 4 sentine! 
on the watch; and, on the first signal of 
danger, instantly disappear. | 

It is remarkable, that seals generally 
forsake the sea during storms and tempests, 
and repair to the shore, along which they 
sport, enjoying the conflict of the wind and 
and waves. They also migrate from one 
part of the world to another in immense 
droves, accompanied by their young, either 
from a native instinct to plant new colo. 
nies, or driven away by the older inhabit- 
ants of their native depths. 

‘The young seals are remarkably docile ; 
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they at once distinguish and obey the voice 
of their dam, amid the mumerovs clamors 
of the herd. which sometimes resemble the 
bleatings of sheep, and sometimes the 
shriller outcries of a cat. The males fre- 
quently have violent conflicts, in defence 
of their mates, and watch over the conduct 
of the latter with a jealous eye. 


The flesh of the seal is counted whole- 
some, but these animals are killed chiefly 
for the sake of their skin and oil. ‘To the 
Greenlanders they furnish almost every 
necessary of life, and are, indeed, a princi- 
pal article of their wealth. In former 
times, the flesh of the seal was esteemed 
delicate eating at the tables of the great and 
opulent even in our own country; but, 
though to be met with in abundance on 
several parts of the British coasts, we never 
find them entering into a modern bill of 
fare.— Buffon. 


THe Fatr.—The specimens of cut glass 
exhibiting at the Fair of the American In- 
stitute are said to be entirely unsurpassed in 
this country, if not in the world. ‘Their ex- 
traordinary merit is in the size of the pieces. 
There 1s one vase of immense magnitude. cut 
in most beautiful style; if comes from the 
other side of the Alleghany mountains, 
There are also some fine specimens of minia- 
ture under the vases. 


SWITZERLAND.—The Swiss Courier of the 
16th of September gives a description of an 
extensive association which has been discov- 
ered at Neufchatel, and which has extensive 
ramifications throushout the other cantons of 
switzerland. The object of this society is 
described by the Swiss paper to be the over: 
throw oi all religious, social, and political 
organization in Germany, by means of the 
spread of atheism by the destruction of all 
moral principle, and even by regicide. 
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A SNOW.-SHOE. 


Aithough a man cannot step upon soft snow 
without sinking into it, he may stand upon its 
surface if he take the precaution of laying a 
piece of board upon it befure he puts down his 
foot. If, then, we should fasten one to each 
toot, so that we shouid tread upon it at every 
step, We might walk on the surface, and over 
drifts of any depth. But boards would be 
heavy and inconvenient; the Indians, there- 
fore, construct two narrow frames, of slender 
strips of strong wood, across which they weave 
a coarse netting of thongs of deer skin, fasten- 
ing io them strings to tle them to their toes. 
These frames bear a partial resemblance to 
small boats, being long, narrow, and pointed ; 
and although they are several times larger 
than the foot, they are very light, and easily 
dragged in taking a step, the heel rising and 


leaving the snow-shoe to slide after it. 


After a little practice, we have been told by 
those who have used them, a man can travel 
for hours on the surface of snow, without ex- 
periencing any great fatigue. ‘The Indians of- 
ten traverse considerabie distances with their 
packs, or canoes, or children on their backs, 
with the aid of snow-shoes: when without 
them, it would be impossible to get along at 


all, 

accurate 
of the 
North American savages, has ouly inculeated 


One of the most experienced and 
observers of the character and habits 
the ductrine that they think and act, in a thoue 
sand particular cases, exactly as We must pre- 
sume we should have done, if piaced precise- 
ly in their situation. Many things which 
Strike a superficial observer as mysterious or 
unaccountable. and which many are disposed 
io assign to some peculiarity in the physical 
or moral constitution of red men, are found to 
be explicable on simple grounds, by the Judg- 
the cir- 

Thus 


ment of mere common sense, when 
cumstances are thoroughly understood. 
we find an endless variety of forms, materials, 
&c., amoung different nations and tribes, which 
have been introduced in consequence ot the 


differences in climate, soil, positions, and other 
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varieties in their conditions; and some of these 
have been adopted by white men when thrown 
into similar circumstances. 





PEARL FISHERIES IN CEYLON, 
Abridged from Vol. 1, p. 49, Magazin Pittoresque, 
for the American Penny Magazine. 

y eri, . —— + ; 

in Ceylon, in October, divers examine 
the banks by bringing up one or two thou- 
if 1,000 yield 
In the 


(sulf of Manaar these oysters abound for 10 


sand oysters as specimens. 


75 francs worth, they fish them. 


leagues north and south, and & from east to 


west. ‘hey are in 14 banks, some of which 
do not yield pearls. ‘The longest is 3 


leagues by 2-3, and the water is 3 to 5 fath- 


oms. ‘The oysters are all of one species, 
and resemble those of Europe, but 8 or 10 


inches long, and have the interior of the 
shell of mother of pearl. Several pearls 
are often obtained from one; and it is said 
that a number has been known as high as 


Lov, 


The government of Ceylon direct the fish- 
cries, or let them to men who underlet to 
[In 1804 they let the whole for 
£120,000 sterling. 


others. 
About 250 boats are 
employed, which come principally from 
Like most other people who 
) 


have no vetter cuide for their opiniens and 


conduct than blind traditions, or the im pos- 
tures of their selfish priests, these ignorant 
but industrious men prepare for their an- 
nual excursion with various ablutions, cast- 


., and then, launching their 


ina of lots, &e 
boats at midnight, anchor and wait for day- 
light, when they begin their labors by div- 
ing to the bottom of the sea and bringing 
up as many oysters as they can. 





Mr. Cusuine’s LecTuRES UPON THE CHI- 
NEsE.-——In the first of these lectures, delivered 
before the Newburyport Lyceum, Mr. Cush- 
ing vindicated the Chinese from many of the 
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prejudices which exists against them with all 
distant people. He declared them to be in- 
genious and industrious, and a large class of 
them learned men. Books he found as nu- 
merous asin Europe, and the catalogue ofa 
single library in his possession, occupied ten 
volumes. He said that the fatal error of of the 
Chinese has been in giving too epicurean a 
character fo their habits and their government. 
One illustration of this cited was the fact that 
at the close of all letters to one another, the 
written salutation is “I wish you tranquility 
and promotion.” They lack only military 
skill and discipline to make them a powerful 
nation, capable of repelling invasion or of 
overrunning contiguous countries ; for no men 
are braver, or can die more fearlessly in the 
ranks. 

We give the following abstract from the 
Newburyport Herald, of ; other parts of the 
lecture. 

China does not need any foreign trade.— 
Within her own territory she produces every 
thing requisite for the wants of her popula- 
tion. The Imperial commissioners repeated- 
ly assured Mr. C. that this commerce from 
the outset had been literally forced upon them 
hy the English and Americans, adversely to 
the interests and the wishes of the Chinese 
covernment and people. 


Newspapers as Well as books abound and 
circulate freely among the Chinese, and the 
Pekin Gazette, particularly, penetrates to 
every part of the Empire. They annually 
publish a Red Book, similar to our Blue Book, 
giving the names and emoluments of all pub- 
lic officers. 

In regard to the population of China, Mr 
Cushing seems to be of opinion that the Chi- 
nese census does not overrate the number, and 
that the three hundred and fifty millions which 
they claim, is not far from the true number. 
The lang and the water of a country as large 
as Europe, teem with swarming masses liv- 
ing alike in boats on the rivers and in houses. 
In the southern part of the country two crops 
a year are procuced, and the poorer classes 
subsist on a little rice, and the flesh of dogs, 
eats, rats, &e. To the cities and towns there 
are no carriage ways, the streets are only 
narrow foot paths, and no horses or other 
beasts of burthen are kept to require large 
ranges of pasturage. The population is crowd- 
ed into the narrowest limits by a long sue- 
cession of ages of peace and industry. 

The Chinese have long been acquainted with 
all the improvements in the arts. upon which 
Europeans pride themselves as the inventors, 
with the exception only of the steam engine, 
Machinery has not been introduced amongst 
them, because of the effects it would produce 
among such a crowded popu'ation, by throw- 
ing immense numbers of handicraftsmen out 
of employment. Hence the success with 
which English and American manufactures 
are sold there, notwithstanding the cheapness 
of Chinese labor. 
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PARENT'S DEPARTMENT. 
SCHOOL AT HOME. 
[Continued from No. 34, pare 541] 

Most parents are ready to say that the 
systematic instruction of their children 
would be a work of much self-denial. And 
what part of the parent’sduty is not? We 
should not decline it on that account ; oth- 
erwise we should soon find ourselves sitting 
with our hands folded, and our children 
wandering where they pleased. Do you 
not expect your sons and daughters to lead 
lives of self-denial? Then show them how 
itis done. Let them sce you denying your- 
self, regularly and systematically, every 
day ; and they will get clearer ideas, more 
practical and more likely to be practised in 
future years, than from the longest lectures 
or treatises on the duty of making such 
sacrifices, 

Do you wish your children to acquire a 
high esteem for useful knowledge, a taste 
for reading, and qualifications for sensible 
conversation, intelligent observation and a 
preparation to mingle with reflecting peo- 
ple? Let them see their mother setting so 
high a value on learning as to devote time 
and labor to the task of communicating it 
to them, and they will inevitably regard it 
more highly than they could be taught to 
do by almost any other means whatever. 
It will also be associated in their minds for 
life, with the recollections of the mother’s 
love, and the sweet society of that circle 
over which she presides. Oh, if our moth- 
ers were but as eager to claim the right 
and privilege of administering the first in- 
tellectual and moral food to their children, 
as to monopolize the care of their early 
physical necessities, gratify the varia- 
ble tastes and fancies of the hour, to keep 
up to the level of their associates or neigh- 
bors on some point or other quite unimpor- 
tant to their real happiness, what a differ- 
ence should we all observe, and what a 
change would be effected ! 

But the original objection will be re. 
peated: the task is too difficult—it is, per- 
haps, impossible. But how strong an ap- 
peal might an eloquent man make in a 
case like this! How warmly might he 
urge upon the affectionate mother to make 
an experiment by which she can bring her 
opinion to a practical trial, and come toa 
decision. The truth is that we can all do 
much more, and many things more, than 
most of us imagine. Not one of us has any 
sufficient reason to question our ability to 
teach our own little children something, 
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and to learn, by practice, to teach them 
more and more, as fast as they become 
ready to receive it. Especially with the 
aid of many of the school books which now 
abound around us, well adapted to the pur- 
pose, We can assure even the most doubt- 
ing, they will find every thing prepared to 
their hands. 


But there is a material, a most material 
consideration, which is highly worthy of 
the parent's attention. ‘his is, the nega- 
tive effect, the evils prevented by guarding 
the children from bad associations. Some 
parents appear to be unaware and unsus- 
picious of the harm often done by children 
to each other, when they are allowed to 
mingle together daily and freely, without 
careful supervision or precaution. “My 
boys cannot go out to play even with the 
sons of some of my most respectable neigh- 
bors,” said a gentleman of New York, 
‘‘ without hearing language and witnessing 
manners that are altogether vulgar if not 
vicious.’ “ My friend’s little girl,” re- 
marked a lady the other day. ** came home 
after playing with a new companion, and I 
found, to my astonishment as well as cha- 
grin, that she had fully established a new 
habit of catching up her play things, and 
holding them fast, whenever a child ap- 
proached her, displaying pure selfishness 
in the most undisguised forms.’ “In our 
beautiful country retreat,’ said another 
lady, on another occasion, “ I once thought 
[ had found a school to which I might send 
my little children with every prospect of 
benefit, but | was soon obliged to take them 
away because their manners and morals 
were injured much faster than their minds 
were improved.” 


“ My experience has already convinced 
me,’ (said another lady, who had under- 
taken the instruction of her own children 
with many doubts and a very faint heart,) 
“that L can do more —_ most other teach- 
ers pri obably would di At any rate, to my 
surprise, I have found th at they are actually 
better instructed than some of my young 
friends, who have been under fashional sle 
instructors. At the same time I have a still 
creater satisfaction in reflecting, while I 
have my little flock around me, that they 
are not exposed to many of those influences 
which | know the most careful instructor 
cannot wholly shut out from a large school.’ 

There are several reasons for which we 
wish to see parents taking some part in 
teaching their children: they may greatly 
assist other teachers if they have them, and 
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become better qualified to select and to ap- 
preciate good ones. 


LITERARY NOTICES 

“ Wanderings of a Pilgrim under the sha- 
dow of Mont Blane.—By Rev. George B. Chee- 
ver, D. D.,” has just been published by Wi- 
ley and Putnam in New York and London, 
price 57 1-2 cts. This volume can hardly 
fail to prove highly valuable and interesting, 
as thé author performed a tour through the 
most interesting paris of Switzerland and the 
adjacent paris of ltaly, especially the country 
of the Vaudois or Waldenses, and has before 
given some of the results of his enquiries and 
observations in a short course of lectures on 
that people and their country. It is gratify- 
ing to see such a work published at “such a 
price, and within the reach of all classes of 
readers. 

« Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned and 
Remarkable Personages, conspicuous in Eng- 
lish History, from Richard 2d to Charles 2d. 
Engravings by Charles John Smith, and bio- 
graphical sketches by Nichols.” This work, 
published in London in 1829, we mention, be- 
cause we presume some of our readers are ig- 
norant of its existence, although 1t is several 
years since its publication. It contains numer- 
ous letters of considerable length, copied with 
great care, besides hundreds of signatures 
likewise in fac-simile, some of which are 
names of distinguished persons of other coun- 
tries. 











RECEIPTS. 

(Mr. Dwight.—I send you another receipt 
from the same old book from which those for 
Marmalade were copied in your last Maga- 
zine, viz. “The House Keeper’s Pocket-Book, 
and Complete Family Cook, containing above 
1200 curious and uncommon receipts.—By 
Mrs. Sarah Harrison, of Devonshire,—sixth 
edition, London, 1757.” A.] 


To make Quince Jelly very white. 


Pare your poorer quinces, and cut them in 
yes cores and all; boil them in fair water 
Lthey are soft, then scald the quinces you 
mean to preserve and make your sy rup thus: 
—3 lbs of sugar to 3 qts of water; clarify the 
sugar, and when it is clear put in three pints 
of the jelly, let it boil a little, then put in 4 Ibs 
of sliced quinces; at first let them boil softly, 
but when the syrup has pierced them let them 
boil as fast as may be, and if the quinces are 
done enough before the syrup, take them up, 
and let the syrup boil till it will jelly, then 
put it quickly in glasses, for if the jelly be 
breke, it will grow thin. You may either put 
slices and jelly together or separately. Your 
sugar must be double refined. 





A Frenchman is said to have invented a 
machine capable of doing every description 
of sewing except the stitching of button holes. 
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THE STORM OF WAR. 


BY BRAINARD. 


ExtcuTION OF AN ItTatran Parriot.—At 
the University of Bologna several arrests 
have taken place of late, for instance of M. 
Masini, brother of the professor of that name. 
The order for his apprehension arrived from 
Rome in the night, and he was instantly con- 
veyed thither by a strong military force. 
The exasperation in the Romagna is the 
greater, as it has come to light that one of 
the persons executed in Ravenna was entire- 
ly innocent of the offence for which he was 
put to death! ‘The two Bolognesi, Barrin- 
teer Ressan Galetti and Massioli. have been 
sentenced to the galleys, the former for life, 
the latter for twenty years. Even the clerk 
of M. Galetti is to be confined for three years. 





O! once was felt the storm of war! 
It had an earthquake’s roar, 

It flashed upon the mountain height, 
And smoked along the shore. 

It thundered in a dreaming ear, 
And up the Farmer sprang ; 

It muttered in a bold true heart, 
And a warrior’s harness rang. 
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It rumbled by a widow’s door,— 
All but her hope did fail: 

It trembled through a leafy grove, 
And a maiden’s cheek was pale. 

It steps upon the sleeping sea, 
And waves around it howl ; 

It strides from top to foaming top 
Out-frowning ocean’s scowl. 
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New Steam Packet.—The building of an 
iron ship, to be propelled by a screw, and 
intended for a New York packet, was 
lately commenced at the works of J. Hodg- 
son & Co., Toxteth dock, Liverpool. 

The principal owners are Mr. Thomas 
Sands, Captain ‘Thompson, of the packet 
ship Stephen Whitney, and Messrs. Me- 
Tear and Hadfield. Her dimensions are: 
length of keel, 188 feet; beam, 32 feet; 
depth to main deck, 20 feet ; ditto to spar 
deck, 7 feet 3 inches; tonnage, old mea- 





And yonder sailed the merchant ship— 
There was peace upon her deck ; 

—Her friendly flag from the mast was torn, 
And the waters whelm’d the wreck. 

But the same blast that bore her down 
Filled a gallant daring sail, 

That lov’d the might of the black’ning storm 
And laugh’d in the roaring gale. 
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The stream, that was a torrent once, 
Is rippled to a brook, 

The sword is broken, and the spear 
[s but a pruning hook. 

The mother chides her truant boy, 
And keeps him well from harm ; 

While in the grove the happy maid 
Hangs on her lover’s arm. 


Another breeze is on the sea, 
Another wave is there, 

And floats abroad tumphantly, 
A banner bright and fair. 

And peaceful hands and happy hearts, 
And gallant spirits keep 

Each star that decks it pure and bright, 
Above the rolling deep. 





A correspondent writes us:—‘‘ If I under- 
stand the decision of the Convention, in the 
case of Bishop Onderdonk, it says, his arrear- 
ages are to be paid up to the 5d. of January 
last, (the time of his suspension,) and no 
salary is to be allowed him after that period, 
unless the General Convention, two years 
hence, restore him to his oflice. 





Both Upper and Lower Hungary have 
heen completely laid waste by dreadful inun- 
dations at the beginuing of the month of 
Angust. Upwards of a million of the in- 
habitants are threatened with all the horrors 
of famine in consequence of this dreadiul 
mistortune. 


surement, 984 tons; new measurement, 
1.317 tons: her engines will be 180 horse 
power, on Grantham’s patent direct action 
principle; and the screw to be employed 
is that patented by Mr. Woodcroft, in 
which the pitch can be increased or di- 
minished, as may be desired. 

After providing the requisite space for 
the engine, about twenty-one days’ coals, 
and ample state cabins for sixty passen- 
gers, she will have room for upwards of 
1,000 tons measurement. The form of the 
vessel is very well adapted for tbe object 
intended, and is expected to steam seven or 
eight knots without sails, and, though light- 
ly sparred, will, no doubt, be a very fast 
Sailer. 


ee 


The numerous subscriptions for the Que- 
bec sufferers, money and clothing together, are 
very liberal. 
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